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THE CONSTITUTION OF CARNEGIA. 

BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 



" May I ask your nationality, sir ? You speak excellent Eng- 
lish, but with a slightly foreign accent. Believe me, I am not 
prompted to ask the question wholly through idle curiosity." 

"I am a Carnegian, sir," replied my new acquaintance. "I 
perceive by your expression," he continued, " that you have prob- 
ably never heard of our people. Nor is that at all strange. The 
country is so small that very few maps show it. But should you 
care to get at its approximate geographical position, take your 
atlas and first find Altruria. Unless your maps may be on a large 
scale, it is unlikely that Carnegia will be shown ; but it lies just 
north of Altruria." 

" Are you acquainted in Altruria ?" I asked a little eagerly. 

" Oh yes. I have often visited its capital, and travelled through 
the provinces. It is a beautiful country." 

"It must be," I said. "Did you ever chance to meet Mr. 
Howells's Altrurian ? I believe he is the only traveller from that 
country who has ever visited this." 

" Yes, I know him well; a very lovely character. But for that 
matter all Altrurians are lovely characters. They are farther 
advanced in Christian civilization than we. We Carnegians love 
to emulate their example in many ways; but we are not yet quite 
ready to adopt all their broad Christian views. You see, they lie 
south of us in a warmer clime; and perhaps that has something 
to do with their warmer-heartedness." 

"I'm afraid, sir, I must seem singularly ignorant," I said; 
"but candor forces me to confess that I never before heard of 
Carnegia. Would you mind telling me something about it?" 

"I should be delighted. My beloved country is one of the 
themes about which I never tire of talking. If I once get started 
I fear I shall weary you with the subject." 
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" When I begin to feel weary I will yawn," I said, smiling. 

" Very well, with that agreed upon I will begin. Our country 
took its name from a Scotchman, who, early in the century, was 
much interested in matters pertaining to the welfare of humanity. 
He was a man of very great wealth ; and after retiring from active 
business affairs he gradually gave away his many millions, found- 
ing institutions of learning and culture. In his later years he 
gave expression to the sentiment that ' It is a disgrace for a man 
to die rich.' His theory, as we in our country understand it, was 
that the nominal owner of wealth is not the actual owner, but 
merely the trustee of the property in his legal possession. A man 
of wealth should, then, in his later years devote his time and ener- 
gies to disposing wisely of his money for the best interests of man- 
kind, for whom circumstances and environment have made him 
the more or less involuntary trustee. If selfish interests continue 
to dominate him, and death overtakes him in old age before he has 
rendered account of his stewardship, then, according to the inspirer 
of our system, he is under the stigma of disgrace from which, so 
far as this world is concerned, he can never be relieved. To our 
people it seemed that this unusual Scotchman was sane and right 
in his view of the matter. We knew, however, that human selfish- 
ness was such as to cause men and women who had made or in- 
herited money to desire to cling to it to the very end; and that, 
rather than acknowledge their trusteeship, they preferred to risk 
the odium of disgrace in which their surviving fellow creatures 
must ever hold them. We Carnegians, therefore, determined that 
in our country the state should aid all men and women to escape 
the disgrace into which their greed and selfishness might otherwise 
plunge them. We adopted a constitution framed in some of its 
articles upon the constitution of Altruria, which, as every one 
knows, is based upon the Sermon on the Mount. Our constitution 
provides that no native-born man or woman, after reaching the 
age of sixty years, shall be protected by the state in his or her 
property rights. All such persons upon reaching that age, whether 
rich or poor, must relinquish to the state their property, if there be 
any, or, if there be none, their right to acquire and own property. 
In return for this, the constitution provides that the name of every 
such person shall be enrolled upon the lists of Honored Citizens, 
and that thereafter, through the remainder of their natural lives, 
they shall be supported by the state, enjoying whatever leisure or 
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labor they may individually elect. If the fund thus provided 
fails in any given year to be large enough to support each and 
every Honored Citizen in extreme comfort, not to say luxury, the 
constitution provides that the remaining population shall be taxed 
to do so. But for many years now it has been found unnecessary 
to impose any tax for this purpose. The Property Contributors' 
Fund, as it is called, has been found more than adequate for the 
support of the Honored Citizens, and each year it is increasing. 
As originally adopted, the constitution provided that the Prop- 
erty Contributors' Fund should be held inviolate, devoted solely 
to providing for the wants and whims of the Honored Citizen 
class ; but it was soon found that this fund was proving so much 
in excess of what was required that it was likely to become un- 
wieldy, and an amendment to the constitution was adopted. This 
amendment provides that the accumulation of the Fund, over and 
above a certain stated sum designated as the Keserve, may be used 
for certain permanent public improvements, though not for the 
running expenses of the government aside from the Honored 
Citizenship expenses. But its use in these directions has already 
served to reduce materially the rate of taxation. The Reserve is 
intended to supply a fund which may be drawn upon if the cur- 
rent receipts from property holders passing into the Honored 
Citizen class do not equal the expense of supporting that class. 

" It was predicted by the critics of our constitution that men 
of large wealth, upon nearing the age limit for individual right 
to own property, would sell their possessions and move to some 
country where the right to own property is granted and the 
danger of dying disgraced not guarded against. While there were 
a few examples of such individual selfishness, experience has 
proved that the criticism was not well founded. What might 
perhaps be called civic selfishness has in a large measure replaced 
individual selfishness ; and actual experience has shown that large 
property owners approach the age limit with quite as much pleas- 
ure and eagerness as do the impecunious ones. It has become the 
ambition of busy, energetic men to turn over to the state as large a 
fortune as possible when the age limit is reached, just as now, in 
your country, it is the ambition of such men to leave to their 
families the largest possible fortunes. It is doubtful if the age 
limit would be approached with the same emotions of pleasure by 
such men if a cessation of their business activities upon reaching 
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the limit was compulsory. But such is not the ease. As I said 
before, an Honored Citizen may elect either leisure or labor ; and 
there have been numerous instances of men at the head of large 
business affairs continuing in such positions for ten or a dozen 
years beyond the age limit. Only, whatever profits may result 
from their continued activities do not belong to them but to the 
state. It then becomes the ambition of these men to increase their 
usefulness to the state by adding to the fund for the support of 
the Honored Citizens. The number of Honored Citizens who 
elect to remain idle is amazingly small. For the most part, they 
seem to prefer work to idleness. Their activities display them- 
selves in many ways. Numbers enter what I suppose we must 
call politics, though it is as different in kind from the politics of 
most countries as one can well imagine. Our President — for our 
country is a republic — need not be chosen from the Honored Citi- 
zen class, though now for many successive terms our presidents 
have been. In our Congress, the representatives — who are chosen 
by the people direct — are at present about evenly divided between 
the Honored Citizens and the Citizen party, as it is called. Fre- 
quently the Honored Citizens are in the majority in the Congress; 
and, generally speaking, it is found to be beneficial when such is 
the case. Unable to own property individually, individual selfish- 
ness is rare among them; and therefore such legislation as the 
Congress is empowered to make under the constitution is likely to 
be wise and for the best interests of the whole people. When any 
attempt at class legislation is made — for example, if legislation 
looking to undue privileges to the Honored Citizen class is at- 
tempted, as occurred once or twice in our earlier history, — at the 
next election a majority of the Citizen party will be seated in 
Congress and the unfair laws promptly repealed. Elections occur 
each year. As the citizens always vastly outnumber the Honored 
Citizens they can at any election gain control of the Congress. 
But when in such control they are unable to enact class legislation 
essentially harmful to the Honored Citizens, because, as a class, 
the latter are so jealously guarded by the provisions of the con- 
stitution. No amendment to the constitution can be made unless 
it receive nine-tenths of all the ballots cast. As a matter of fact, 
not the slightest desire to amend the constitution has ever been 
evinced by any class of our citizens, except in the one case I have 
mentioned. 
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" Salaries are paid to all public officers from the President 
down. If under the age limit they retain their salaries, and if 
over the age limit they return them to the state. A President, if 
beyond the age limit, has little material advantage over the 
humblest Honored Citizen. He has a palace to live in, to be 
sure; but for that matter every Honored Citizen is practically 
housed in a palace; and every Honored Citizen may be clothed 
and fed as sumptuously as a President elected from that class. 
For all individuals in the class fare alike. 

" Any position under the government is regarded as a mark of 
added honor by many of our Honored Citizens ; and thus it hap- 
pens that a large number of clerical positions in the government 
offices, as well as the heads of the several departments, are filled 
by men past sixty whose labor costs the government nothing. It 
is a labor of love with many, who prefer it to idleness, and enjoy 
the distinction it carries ; others are actuated by a sense of duty, 
feeling that inasmuch as they are being supported in comfort 
by the state they would like to give the state in return such labor 
as they are capable of while their strength lasts. But with none 
is service of any sort compulsory. Whatever service is rendered 
is purely voluntary. And the quality of the services rendered is 
in no wise impaired because of this. Rather is it improved, I 
should say. The labor thus performed by the Honored Citizen 
class saves the state large sums annually, and the taxes paid by 
the Citizen class are correspondingly reduced. 

" Upon reaching the age limit and becoming Honored Citizens, 
others devote their time and talents to pursuits towards which 
their tastes have long attracted them, but which, because of the 
necessity of earning their daily bread, they have been unable to 
indulge in. Thus have art, literature and music received some 
notable recruits; and the excellence of the achievements of these 
recruits is really surprising. This is particularly true of litera- 
ture. Experience with us has shown that many men and women 
have a natural talent for writing, but lacking leisure have in- 
dulged their taste for it in only the most desultory fashion. Pass- 
ing into the Honored Citizen class at the age of sixty, these men 
and women suddenly find themselves released from the iron 
necessity of toiling for existence. The large leisure which they 
now find themselves permitted to enjoy is admirably suited to 
literary efforts; and if they find that the fire and enthusiasm of 
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youth have in a large measure vanished, that is offset, in part at 
least, by the ripe knowledge which the experiences of a long life 
yield one. Even when the results are not commensurate with the 
effort, the pursuit proves a pleasant, and so not altogether un- 
profitable, pastime for those who love literary labor. But, as I 
have intimated, much work of genuine literary value has been 
accomplished by members of our Honored Citizenry. Perhaps 
you may not be aware that that remarkable novel entitled ' Star- 
world,' issued from the press a few years ago, was the product of 
one of Carnegia's Honored Citizens ; but such is the case. 

" What is true of literature is also true, though in a somewhat 
less degree, of art. Some very creditable work in the way of 
painting and sculpture has been done by our Honored Citizens, 
who, had they remained under the necessity of toiling for a living, 
might never have reached their present achievements. You will 
smile, perhaps; but in our art schools to-day there are men and 
women past sixty — Honored Citizens — who are studying painting 
and sculpture with almost as much intelligence and enthusiasm 
as students of twenty bring to their work in your own schools. 
I tell you, my dear sir, that where there is a strong natural bent 
for artistic effort it survives a lifetime of enforced efforts in other 
directions, These men and women are confidently counting upon 
twenty or thirty years more of life in which to enjoy their art; 
and it is a fact — attributable, I firmly believe, to our Carnegian 
system — that the expectation of life, based upon the mortuary 
tables, is at the age of sixty greater in Carnegia than in any other 
country in the world, with the single exception of Altruria." 

" You almost make me believe, sir," said I, " that yours is a 
country in which it is desirable to dwell. Personally, I have never 
regarded myself in much danger of dying disgraced, according to 
that Carnegian theory of yours; but, under the stress of toil for 
bread, I have often looked with longing towards the leisure that 
would enable me to turn my efforts into channels more congenial 
to my tastes. May I enquire concerning your immigration laws ?" 

" They are as liberal, sir, as is consistent with our form of 
government. Persons under twenty years of age, If physically 
and mentally sound, are admitted, even if illiterate. Persons be- 
tween twenty and thirty-five who can read and write and are 
sound in body and mind, are admitted. Immigrants in these two 
classes are eligible at the age of sixty for Honored Citizenship, 
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with the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges granted native- 
born citizens. The theory is that at least twenty-five years labor 
in the country of their adoption should be performed in return 
for the privileges granted them after attaining the age limit." 

" And is no one admitted above the age of thirty-five ?" I asked 
a little wistfully. 

"Yes, but under certain conditions. And these conditions, 
you will perceive, conflict somewhat with the theory just mention- 
ed. An immigrant under forty, sound in body and mind, and 
literate — no illiterate or demented, or seriously crippled person 
above the age of twenty can be admitted except by act of Congress 
— is admissible, and at the age of sixty-two enters into full en- 
joyment of Honored Citizenship. Immigrants between forty 
and forty-five may enter, and become Honored Citizens at the age 
of sixty-five, while immigrants between forty-five and fifty are 
admitted, but do not enjoy Honored Citizenship until reaching 
the age of seventy. No person above the age of fifty can become 
a citizen except by special act of Congress. These are the re- 
strictions and limitations imposed by our existing laws. These 
laws, however, are alterable at the will of Congress." 

" Does your Citizen class enjoy as large a measure of prosperity 
as citizens of other countries ?" I asked. 

"Larger. In Carnegia the per capita wealth of the Citizen 
class is greater than that of any other country in the world with, 
as before, the sole exception of Altruria." 

" How do you explain it ?" 

" Well, to explain it wholly would, of course, be difficult, but 
it is due chiefly, no doubt, to the fact that we maintain no army 
and navy. Most countries are handicapped by these burdens. In 
those countries the producers are kept poor through having to 
support a large body of non-producers — soldiers remaining idle 
throughout their best and what should be their most productive 
years. The absence of an army and navy is profitable in more 
ways than one. Not only is the productive labor of large bodies 
of men retained and made to contribute to the commonwealth 
and the sums necessary to support them in idleness saved, but 
other vast sums that would be required for equipping armies, con- 
structing fortifications, building and maintaining navies, are also 
saved to the public treasury. Unburdened, then, by heavy taxa- 
tion, the people are enabled to live in greater comfort and to 
accumulate larger wealth than are the military-burdened peoples." 
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" But, sir," said I, " I should suppose your national existence 
would be imperilled without protection from a military force. 
So rich a country as yours, even though small, must be a tempta- 
tion to the great and powerful nations whose greed for new 
colonies is never satisfied. Through what art of diplomacy do you 
protect yourselves from the robber nations ?" 

" Your question, sir, is a natural one. It is not through able 
diplomacy that we are protected, but through our geographical 
position. But for that I fear our immunity from attack would 
be brief, for our wealth and prosperity would surely tempt to con- 
quest those which you accurately designate as the robber nations. 
As I have previously stated, Altruria lies immediately south of us 
and forms a powerful and effective barrier against invasion. A 
foreign army would have to penetrate Altruria before attacking 
us. So wise are the Altrurians and so formidable, in spite of 
their unswerving peace policy, that no nation dare attack them 
singly, and no two nations could agree to an attack. So long as 
Altruria lasts, so long, I believe, are we safe." 

" You must be a happy people." 

" We are. To realize how happy you should visit Carnegia and 
see us in our homes. Worry and anxiety are the enemies of happi- 
ness and peace. I do not pretend to say that anxiety and worry 
do not exist among our people. So long as we and our friends 
fall sick and die, we cannot wholly escape these emotions. But 
they have been in a large measure eliminated by the operation 
of our system. Among other peoples it is common to see middle- 
aged and even young persons toiling and saving, denying them- 
selves food and raiment sufficient for the body and proper enter- 
tainment for the mind: literally almost starving body and mind 
because of the cost of things necessary for their nourishment; 
victims of worry, forever haunted by the fear of want in their old 
age. In their fancy they see the almshouse doors opening to 
admit them; and, shrinking from the shame of it, they toil the 
harder, deny themselves yet more, and so in want and worry wear 
out their hopeless lives. And with us how different! In Car- 
negia no one worries for fear of want in old age. Our citizens 
feel confident that if given health and strength they can earn a 
living until the age of sixty; and they know that after that they 
will be provided for generously by the state, and that, while en- 
joying such provision in whatever way best suits their fancy, they 
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will also, instead of suffering the shame and ignominy which state 
wards in other countries experience, enjoy the added distinction 
of Honored Citizenship, which is regarded by all of our citizens 
as a real and well-earned honor. It is well earned ; for any man 
of sixty who has done honest and worthy work, whether great or 
humble, has earned the right to receive during the rest of his 
natural life the honor and support of the country in which he has 
so labored. I wish most heartily, sir, that you might come and 
see us in our homes, and realize — as I believe you could not fail 
to do — the benefits and the beauty of our Carnegian system." 

" I Avish, indeed, that I might," I said, and then added : " It 
seems to me, sir, that you must experience difficulty in adjusting 
the property rights of persons in the Citizen class when a man of 
wealth passes into the Honored Citizen class. As I understand it, 
a millionaire on his sixtieth birthday must relinquish all control 
over his money. It ceases to belong to him, and becomes the prop- 
erty of the state. Is not this injurious and unjust to his family 
and others who may be dependent on him? His wife and chil- 
dren may have been untrained to earn a livelihood, or ill health 
might unfit them for it even if so trained. How do these de- 
pendent ones fare after the state takes the property from which 
their income had hitherto been drawn ?" 

" A millionaire may, if he chooses, on the day before his six- 
tieth birthday, or at any time prior thereto, give away his prop- 
erty and enter the Honored Citizen class penniless. There have 
been a few examples of this sort of selfishness; and one or two 
large properties are held by members of the Citizen class who ob- 
tained them by gift in this manner. But public sentiment holds 
such citizens in a disregard, not to say dishonor, which must be 
hard for the victims to endure. They are socially ostracised, 
which, I presume, must seem strange enough to you who are ac- 
customed to seeing the reverse of these principles exemplified — 
and any display of wealth on the part of such beneficiaries is 
deemed vulgar in the extreme. 

" I perceive, sir, by your expression, that this phase of our social 
system does not quite commend itself to you. But let me explain 
more fully. While public sentiment frowns upon a millionaire 
who gives to his family all his property on the eve of Honored 
Citizenship, it does not frown upon his making reasonable pro- 
vision for such as may be actually dependent upon him. For ex- 
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ample, a millionaire at sixty may have a wife aged fifty-five, we 
will say, an invalid daughter aged thirty, and a son in good health 
aged twenty-five. In five years his wife will enter the Honored 
Citizen class. Three thousand dollars a year, we will say, seems 
necessary for her comfort. That, then, will require fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for a term of five years. We will say that two thou- 
sand dollars per annum seem necessary for the daughter. If she 
lives, it will be thirty years before she enters the Honored Citizen 
class. Sixty thousand dollars, then, are required for her. The 
son being in good health, the presumption is that he will be able 
to earn his own living. However, a nest-egg even for him is not 
regarded as unreasonable; and if it should be made as large as 
twenty-five thousand — which would be about as much as public 
sentiment with us could sanction — the combined amounts would 
equal not more than one-tenth of the millionaire's possessions." 

" But suppose a man worth a hundred thousand dollars is 
similarly situated as regards wife, invalid daughter, etc? If he 
provided for them in the way and to the extent that you suggest, 
there would be nothing left for the state when he entered Honor- 
ed Citizenship. Would public opinion sanction his making such 
provision for his family ?" 

"No. The habit of life of this family would probably have 
been formed on a less expensive basis and smaller sums would be 
regarded as adequate for their provision. A man worth a hundred 
thousand dollars might reasonably give to his family one half of 
his property before entering Honored Citizenship." 

"And how about a man worth only ten thousand? Could he 
give it all to his family without suffering in public esteem ?" 

" Yes. Still, even that is not often done. It will, perhaps, be 
a little hard for you to comprehend our point of view, living 
under a system such as yours. But with us it is a matter of pride 
and patriotism, if we possess property, though only a small 
amount, to turn some of it over to the state upon our entrance to 
Honored Citizenship. Nor is the feeling of pride confined to the 
person so entering, but it extends to his family, who are glad to 
have him make contribution to the state, even though they are 
left the poorer." 

" Your citizens are certainly unselfish." 

"Yes, I think they are. Still, do not make the mistake of 
thinking it is absolute unselfishness. It is our firm conviction — 
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strong, I might say, as religious belief — that whatever is good 
for all is good for the individual." 

" How is it when a wealthy man dies under the age of sixty ?" 

" He is free to make such disposition of his property as he 
chooses. Our inheritance tax, however, is heavy, and increases in 
ratio, according to the sums involved, which we regard as both 
right and reasonable." 

" And with us would be regarded as unfair and unreasonable." 

"Yes, I suppose so. We view it quite differently, you see. 
With us the idea of our trusteeship in the matter of property is 
ever present, whereas with you it — " 

" Is nearly always absent," I laughed, seeing that he hesitated. 

" Well, perhaps ; though let neither of us forget that the in- 
spirer of our system was a man reared under your system. 

" This feeling of trusteeship, then, makes our citizens of wealth 
not hostile, but friendly, to our inheritance tax ; and it also leads 
them very frequently to bequeath a portion of their property to 
the state, especially if th'ey have lived to within a few years of the 
age limit of citizenship. They believe their wealth has been 
drawn from the people — none the less because the people have 
given their consent — and is, therefore, returnable to the people." 

" Our motto, ' Every man for himself/ must be changed in 
your country to, ' Every man for his neighbor.' " 

The Carnegian smiled. 

" You must have very nearly revolutionized human nature in 
your country," I added. 

For another moment the Carnegian preserved silence, and then 
said : " Well, we have and we haven't. I think our human nature 
is not so very different from yours, after all. And in saying that 
I mean that I think mankind at large are much more deeply in 
love with good than they know. I believe at heart man loves fair- 
ness and wishes his neighbor well, but that, under a false social 
and industrial system, he finds himself perplexed and baffled. I 
believe he loves the golden rule laid down by that white-souled 
Teacher of Galilee, but knows not how to put it into practice." 

To this I shook my head sadly. " The tiger in us still sur- 
vives," I said. 

James Kaymond Perry. 



